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FOREWORD 


on playgrounds, in classreoms and laboratories, on the stairs, and 

on the road to and from school. Groups of children, time schedules, 
and building limitations create a situation which will always require safe 
guards against accidents. Even in the first public schools the schoolmaster did 
not overlook the accidents to his pupils and fail to inform them of the neces- 
sary precautions. Much of such instruction was unsystematic and incidental 
but it was probably effective because of its close relationship to everyday affairs. 
Such incidental instruction continues today and it is not less important because 
of the more systematic safety efforts which have become the obligation of 


N’ SCHOOL has been organized without a number of potential hazards 


today’s teacher. 


One of the first systematic efforts in school safety came in the field of school 
construction, heating, lighting, and equipment. As early as 1897, at conventions 
of the National Education Association, there were discussions of school build- 
ing plans from the angle of efficiency and economy but with some concern about 
safety. Years ago, however, the safety aspects often were overlooked until a 
school building destroyed by fire resulted in an unnecessary loss of lives. Such 
tragedies led to more stringent enforcement of building construction stand 
ards, to the enactment of state laws requiring periodic fire drills, and to closer 
supervision by local fire department officials who, thru the years, developed an 
increasing awareness of their responsibilities for preventing fires. Early in the 


present century research began on systematic school building standards, the 
care and maintenance of equipment, and playground design. The results of 
such studies usually are included today in the professional preparation of school 
administrators. 


School administrators have attempted to meet various school safety problems 
by organizing pupil patrols. Such units supervised games upon the playgrounds, 
guided their fellow pupils in fire drills, maintained order in the halls, directed 
the pedestrian traffic at street crossings, and watched over pupil behavior in 
and around school buses. 


The traffic patrol idea appealed to various nonschool groups. Its organiza- 
tion has been urged by automobile clubs which often provided insignia and 
publicity to attract public attention. As a result, in many communities, the 
traffic patrol has become synonymous with “safety patrols’? and possibly has 
eclipsed the importance of the other kinds of school patrols. Most educators 
know that traffic patrols have performed useful services and their develop- 
ment and widespread use may offer many lessons to those interested in safety 
thru school patrols of all types. 


Wirarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 











Systematic safety education appeared in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools during the 
1920's. It came about largely as a result of the 
success Of similar efforts in industry. Business 


‘found that a safety emphasis among employees 


paid dividends in terms of efficiency of produc- 


§ tion. 


The pressure upon schools for more atten- 
tion to safety was not because of the high acci- 
dent rates within schools during school hours. 
What the outside groups wanted was for teach- 
ers to make a planned attack upon the accidents 


‘arising from traffic conditions and upon the 


' unnecessarily high accident rates in homes, on 
| playgrounds, and at beaches and swimming 


pools. At the same time, the accident situation 


' of the schools themselves needed and has re- 


| ceived more systematic safeguards. 


The results of these efforts both by schools 


_and by nonschool groups have saved many lives 
'and reduced the seriousness of injuries. For 
' those who know the pain of losses within their 


own families, no amount of special school in- 


| struction seems to be too much or too costly. 


The Patrol in Safety Education 


Ultimately, the problem of safety within the 


| school itself is one of developing a sense of indi- 
| vidual responsibility within each child. The ap- 


proach in safety education has often been thru 


' “lessons,” assembly programs, and the well- 
' known technics of other types of instruction. 


As in other fields of school experience, however, 
there has been growing appreciation of the 
greater effectiveness of instruction in lifelike 
situations and with the maximum of pupil 
participation in the planning and development 
of learning activities. 

Pupil patrols are schoolwide instructional 
devices more than they are classroom aids. 
Often they have been organized with chief 
emphasis upon their administrative value—that 
is, as devices to protect and to safeguard groups 
of pupils. Patrols also have been used as a phase 
of student government whereby pupils shared 
in the management of the school. Perhaps in 
these uses there has been some neglect of the 
instructional values where, with systematic 
guidance, pupils can develop useful safety hab- 
its and attitudes. Clearly, as effective instruc- 
tional devices, patrols must be opened to the 


I. Introduction 


maximum number of pupils and their operation 
must give attention to the instructional as well 
as the management possibilities. 

It should be helpful to all principals to get 
some view of the extent, characteristics, and 
types of pupil patrols in use today. From such 
facts it may be possible to appraise the relative 
emphasis now being made upon the manage- 
ment as against the instructional possibilities of 


patrols. 
Procedure of the Study 


The purpose of the present study has been 
to discover the extent and characteristics of 
the common types of school safety patrols. It 
is not a representative study of practices in 
school systems, but rather a sampling of the 
interest and efforts of 1353 principals of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Most of these 
principals were located in cities over 2500 in 
population but some were in smaller towns and 
other rural areas. 


Distribution of Questionnaires 


In May 1949 a questionnaire was sent to a 
random sampling of 3500 elementary- and 800 
secondary-school principals. The names were 
obtained from a list of schools with 100 per- 
cent NEA membership in 1948-49 and from the 
membership rolls of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 

Replies were returned by 815 elementary- 
school principals or about 2 in 10 of those who 
received the blank (Table 1). Approximately 
5 in 10 of the secondary-school principals re- 
plied. In addition, replies were received from 
143 combined elementary and secondary schools 
whose pattern of organization was not known 
when the questionnaires were mailed. 


School Systems and Total Enrolment 


The 1353 replies were from 962 school sys- 
tems (Table 2). Nearly 600 were city systems, 
representing about 1 in 6 of all school systems 
in urban places. The remainder of the replies 
were from small town, township, and county 
school systems. 

The total enrolment in the 1353 schools was 
811,223 pupils. This enrolment represents 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY, GRADp 
LEVEL, AND SCHOOL ENROLMENT 





Size and type of community 





Cities Cities Cities Cities 























School enrolment Cities 
over 30, 10,000- 2,500- under Rural* Total 
100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 2,500 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Elementary schools 
SS a a ae ae 40 Q 13 5 0 3 
CET SrUE occa cni% ae kd ce 04 cae adds e 21 7 3 3 0 3 
es. Ohi S2seOs. CiRCA ea es ii 28 10 8 8 0 1 
EE 27 22 13 14 1 3 
ii +. tcaeOes cceees nk Ok cbeee sb ccs es 33 25 29 16 1 9 
ee ee er Pee eee 23 23 26 25 8 10 
nie ee ie latin ee ane 6s wo 14 28 35 33 19 11 
IS «ic CREE Pie as a6 a0 bb atdetese 5 9 22 20 19 92 
SS ee 18 10 5 4 1 9 
ET ba sUUES Gs PLee wee 20 eaves s 3 209 143 145 128 49 141 & 
SS LO OF a Oe 576 426 350 336 226 —200 3( 
Secondary schools 
ST I 114 15 11 2 0 1 143 
nn, AB SRE ES et AS oe ee © re 41 17 17 18 1 3 ) 
ES SS ee ee 12 8 11 47 28 18 124 
ey ai, hts cv edsaveus teacbbaece 17 5 2 3 1 3 
, ERE ee ee a eee es 184 45 41 70 30 25 3 
EE te Be +1,000 853 750 —500 —500 —500 9 
Combined elementary and secondary schools 
ST Whe eavtchs wWetdevdicccsnve 1 0 0 5 0 
EE, Sh a 0 0 0 9 6 21 
NS dis co wa aehekind » kbs oss eeehee < 1 0 0 3 37 56 
See ee ae 0 0 0 0 1 
ey ee 2 0 0 17 44 80 143 
Median size...... bdocdd so bieisb¥es cee 750 «ad 806 —500 —500 —500 





* When the respondent checked 
been tabulated as “rural” in all tabi 


his reply as a “‘rural’’ school and did not indicate any community population his answers have 
es. 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS, SCHOOLS, AND PUPILS REPRE- 
SENTED IN REPLIES 

















Schools Enrolment 
School Combined Combined 
Type of community systems Elemen- Second- elemen- Elemen- Second- elemen- 
tary ary tary and Total tary ary tary and Total 
secondary secondary 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Cities and towns 

2,500 and over...... 597 625 340 19 984 325,453 372,640 15,159 713,252 
Under 2,500........ 123 49 30 44 123 11,123 6,000 13,728 30,851 
SRE, « disadinsneensce< 242 141 25 80 246 26,085 8,075 32,960 67,120 
Total. .<ckeieeiiees ‘ 962 815 395 143 1,353 362,661 386,715 61,847 811,223 





about 1 in 30 of the current total public ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school enrolment in 
the United States. 


Average Size of School 


The median enrolment of all the elementary 
schools replying was 367 pupils (Table 1). 
This may be compared with the median enrol- 
ment of 520 pupils in schools under supervising 
principals and of 253 pupils in schools under 


teaching principals as reported in the 1948 year- 
book of the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Twenty-three percent of the 
elementary schools in the present study, as com- 
pared with 15 percent in the 1948 yearbook, 
were in towns under 2500 in population or 
rural communities. Twenty-six percent of those 
in the present study were in cities over 100,000 
in population while 30 percent were in this 
population group in the 1948 yearbook survey. 

While some secondary schools in the present 
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dy are found in all city-size groups it is 
,robable that the sample represents the largest 
«chools in the large systems better than it does 
the general high-school situation. The median 
.hool reporting enrolled 799 students.’ 


Number of Patrols per School 


The questionnaire encouraged the principals 
to return the first page of the inquiry with 
“none” written on it when their schools had no 
patrols. About 2 in 10 of the elementary 
schools, 5 in 10 of the secondary schools, and 
5 in 10 of the combined schools did not have 
any type of patrol. 

Of the schools with patrols nearly one-fourth 
fell into each of the categories of one, two, 
three, or four patrols; a relatively small num- 
ber reported five or more patrols (Table 3). 


Uses of the Bulletin 


The present study summarizes the school 
patrol situation in 1353 schools. Nearly one- 
third of these schools did not have any patrols. 
The remainder reported on the types of patrols 
incommon use, the general method of selection 
and the number of pupils selected, thé super- 
vision of patrols, the kind of insignia: provided, 
and on other items. Schools using patrols can 
compare their own practices with those re- 
ported. 

The emphasis in the questionnaire was upon 
the safety functions of patrols. Consideration 


1U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. How Large Are Our Publi 


should be given to the question of whether or 
not safety is well served by current practices. 
Comments at the end of each section raise a 
number of specific questions as to the adeauacy 
and purposes of present practices as reported. 

If patrols are used primarily for their man 
agement and pupil participation values these 
also may be appraised in terms of what 1353 
schools are now doing. What proportion of the 
more than 800,000 pupils enrolled in these 
schools has any chance to participate? More 
types of patrols in many schools would make 
this type of experience available to many who 
now have no such opportunity. 

Some may question the use of the word 
“patrol” because of the ideas of regimentation 
and exterior control that are associated with 
the word. Within schools various titles are 
used to designate groups of pupils who are 
given responsibilities that involve a degree of 
authority in their relations with fellow pupils. 
For the purposes of this bulletin the word 
“patrol” is used, as a familiar term that will 
be readily understood. Certainly the use of 
pupil patrols should not take the place of the 
fullest measure of educational effort toward 
developing inner discipline and_ self-control 
among school pupils. It would be an abuse of 
the whole concept of pupil patrols that under- 
lies the making of this study if pupils were to 
be given dictatorial powers or to assume dicta 
torial ideas of their responsibilities. 


High Schools? Circular No. 304. Washir 
25¢ 


D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. 39p 


if 
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TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF PATROLS IN USE IN SCHOOLS 
OF VARIOUS CITY SIZES 





Number of 


Number of schools reporting each number of patrols 
Grade level and size of community schools - - 


Two Three Four Five Six or more 


5 6 8 9 
145 7 44 
66 ‘ 22 i4 
18 5 ‘ my 


Elementary schools 
Secondary schools 
Combined schools. . . 


) 
229 
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II. The Extent of Use of Pupil Patrols 


Professional publications have not given 
much space or attention to pupil patrols. Usu- 
ally, in professional books for principals, the 
patrol idea is dealt with in one or two pages. 
If designated under the name of “monitors” 
the discussion almost always emphasizes that 
patrols are devices for extending pupil partici- 
pation in school management. If dealt with 
under “safety” the treatment of patrols is likely 
to be entirely in term> of ctrene and Binhowns 
safety. 

In so-called safe 


patrol idea is considered almost excl 
from the angle of traffic patrols. 








Types of Pupil Patrols in Use repli¢ 


Table 4 presents a gene al summary 


replies by community size. The quest 


carried the request that those without patri| 
of any kind should write “no patrols” hd 
front page and mail that page to the Divis 








Ve ak. O1f¢ -1- 


80 pe ee 19 38 20 ‘ 














28% 22% 33% 30% 3 














143 24% 
Total all types of schools in: 
Cities 
RIESE 395 41% 59% 35% 8% 56% i Com! 
30,000-100,000.. o.oo cc cece eee eee 188 50 55 31 10 69 - 
chile das cGtieka gcc oss 186 37 39 22 12 66 
Es ae? a ae 215 36 33 21 21 55 ¢ 
I « och pAbdks a SESS aM cee cne 123 24 25 13 20 40 | 
oc Guat avaGuaetnt noess chee ccctcs 246 29 27 22 35 23 t 
p ER Se 1,353 37% 43% 26% 17% 52% — 
* Other types of patrols mentioned were: bicycle, flag, library, rest room, lunchroom, clean-up, auditorium, playground ‘ plays 
game equipment, and rescue and first aid. tn 
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79% 20% 
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80 5 
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° 82 10 

72 6 
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¢the 143 combine« schools, 70 had no patrols. 
Hence, the numbers with one or more patrols 
ore 664 in elementary schools, 195 in sec- 
adary schools, and 73 in the combined schools. 
Table 5 present? a general summary of the 


replies classified by school enrolment. 


General 
Nearly half of the total number of elemen- 


ary schools in the present study are using play- 
voufideand building patrols; 29 percent use 


BT antanta. 10 annonane hacen antenl. f.< 





they deviate from average secondary-school 
practice in the proportion with school bus pa 
trols. Except for the tables, reference to the 
combination schools will be limited or omitted 
altogether in later sections of this bulletin 
All school levels reported a few types of 
patrol units which did not fall into the mait 
categories. Among those listed were: bicycle, 
flag, library, rest room, clean-up, auditorium, 
play equipment, and first aid. The duties of 
some of these special groups are in other schools 
often. assioned to nlawerannd, building, fire 
»| bus patrols. 


ize 


ill types of patrols 
n the larger cities 
ities. The one ex- 
ol which normally 
tively greater fre- 
tral areas. 

nentary schools in 
tion reported traf- 
ding patrols; 6 in 


and only 4 in 10 


RIOUS SCHOOL 





ype of patrol 


Street 
traffic Others * 





81 15 
- 70% 7% 
schools with enrolments of : 
7,000 or more pupils........ 143 14% 41% 26% 5% 20% 13% 
500-999..... pia dw ck bolas ee : 97 24 52 23 12 27 12 
| > thie ae » . 124 10 18 15 10 19 2 
Beet Gaeented............. 31 23 39 23 16 26 10 
ths i. <0 came ab oe 395 16% 36% 22% 9% 22% 9% 
Combination of elementary and secondary 
schoois with enrolments of: 
1,000 or more pupils.......... ‘ ; 8 38% 63% 50% 50% 75% O% 
500-999....... ieadcedeeae’s i ubiinws 36 44 44 31 53 42 s 
 Seare 97 15 19 15 23 22 1 
ee 2 50 50 50 100 50 0 
| a TEPER TE wT CRETE 143 24% 28% 22% 33% 30% 3% 





* Other t of patrols mentioned most frequently were: bicycle, flag, library, rest room, lunchroom, clean-up, auditorium 
ypes if 


playground or game equipment, and first aid. 
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II. The Extent of Use of Pupil Patrols 


Professional publications have not given 
much space or attention to pupil patrols. Usu- 


patrol idea is considered almost excl 
from the angle of traffic patrols. 


ally, in professional books for principals, the 
patrol idea is dealt with in one or two pages. 
If designated under the name of “monitors” 
the discussion almost always emphasizes that 
patrols are devices for extending pupil partici- 
pation in school management. If dealt with 
under “safety” the treatment of patrols is likely 
to be entirely in terms of street and highway 
safety. 

In so-called safety education books the pupil 


Types of Pupil Patrols in Use 


Table 4 presents a gene al summary 
replies by community size. The questionna;, 
carried the request that those without patr,| 
of any kind should write “no patrols” on th 
front page and mail that page to the Divisio, 
Of the 815 elementary schools (Table 4, ¢ 
umn 2) 151 reported no patrols; of the 295 
secondary schools, 200 reported no patrols 


tary 
grou 
fire r 


schor 


TABLE 4.—TYPES OF SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS IN USE IN VARIOUS Coy. 
MUNITY SIZES 





Number Percent of schools using each type of patrol 


Build- Fire School Street 
i drill bus traffic 





Grade level and 
size of community schools Play- 
reporting ground ing 


6 


1 


Others 








Elementary schools in: 
Cities 
10% 
10 
13 
27 
24 


35 





18% 


Secondary schools in: 
Cities 
Over 100,000........ 





Combination of elementary and secondary 
schools in: 





Total all types of schools in: 
Cities 


50 55 31 69 
37 39 22 66 
36 33 21 55 
24 25 13 40 


29 27 22 





37% 43% 26% 
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of the 143 combine« schools, 70 had no patrols. 
Hence, the numbers with one or more patrols 
ere 664 in elementary schools, 195 in sec- 
sndary schools, and 73 in the combined schools. 
Table 5 present* a general summary of the 
replies classified by school enrolment. 


General 


Nearly half of the total number of elemen- 
tary schools in the present study are using play- 


they deviate from average secondary-school 
practice in the proportion with school bus pa 
trols. Except for the tables, reference to the 
combination schools will be limited or omitted 
altogether in later sections of this bulletin. 

All school levels reported a few types of 
patrol units which did not fall into the main 
categories. Among those listed were: bicycle, 
flag, library, rest room, clean-up, auditorium, 
play equipment, and first aid. The duties of 


some of these special groups are in other schools 


ground and building patrols; 29 percent use 
fre drill patrols; 18 percent have patrols for 
school buses; and 70 percent use traffic patrols. 


often: assigned to playground, building, fire 
drill, traffic safety, and school bus patrols. 


V1S10n, 
+, col 


ns 
e 398 





At the secondary-school level the patrol idea 
has relatively less use than in elementary 
schools. Thirty-six percent of all of the sec- 
ondary schools replying have patrols for build- 
ings, but only 22 percent for fire drills; 22 per- 
cent for trafic safety; 16 percent for play- 
srounds; and 9 percent for school buses. 

The combined elementary-secondary school 
units usually resemble average practice in the 
secondary-school group. Partly because most of 
these schools are largely in small cities and rural 
areas, where bus transportation is widely used, 


Community Size 


In the elementary schools all types of patrols 
are more likely to be used in the larger cities 
than in the smaller communities. The one ex 
ception is the school bus patrol which normally 
would be expected with relatively greater fre- 
quency in small towns and rural areas. 

Nearly 9 in 10 of the elementary schools in 
cities over 100,000 in population reported traf 
fic patrols; 7 in 10 had building patrols; 6 in 
10 had playground patrols; and only 4 in 10 


We ea wee be 


TABLE 5.—TYPES OF SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS IN USE IN VARIOUS SCHOOL 
SIZES 





Percent of schools using each type of patrol 


School 
bus 


Number 
Grade level and of 


enrolment schools 
reporting 


Street 
traffic 


Fire 
drill 


Build- 
ing 


Play- 


ground Others * 


1 7 


Elementary schools with enrolments of: 
800 or more pupils. . 


- 


fe 


; 
; 


Witt sb &iiwii 


‘ 


Secondary schools with enrolments of: 
1,000 or more pupils 


Combination of elementary and secondary 
schools with enrolments of: 

1,000 or more pupils 38% 50% 50% 
44 44 31 53 
15 19 15 23 
50 50 50 100 


22% 33% 30% 3% 





143 24% 28% 





* Other types of patrols mentioned most frequently were: bicycle, flag, library, rest room, lunchroom, clean-up, auditorium 
playground or game equipment, and first aid. 
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FIGURE I 


PERCENT OF SCHOOLS USING VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SCHOOL PATROLS AND PERCENT WITH NO PATROLS 
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used fire drill units. Only about 3 in 10 of the 
rural schools used most of those major types 
of patrol. 

In the secondary schools the building patrol 
is apparently most frequently used—ranging 
from nearly 5 in 10 of the schools in the larg- 
est communities to about 2 in 10 of the smallest 
places. Approximately 2 in 10 schools, with 
little variation on the basis of city size, use traf- 
fic patrols. Fire drill patrols are reported by 
nearly 3 in 10 of the secondary schools in the 
large cities over 100,000 in population and by 
1 in 10 of the smallest places. As in the case 
of elementary schools the school bus patrol is 
found with greatest frequency in the rural sec- 
ondary schools (nearly 3 in 10) but only in 1! 
in 10 of the schools in the largest cities. 
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School Enrolment 





Table 5 presents the reported patrols by size 
of school at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

In general, patrols are more likely to be 
found in the largest elementary schools as com- 
pared with those having small enrolments. 
Altho this fact is rather consistent for the ele- 

| mentary schools, it is far less consistent among 
the secondary schools. 

' The elementary schools enrolling 800 or 
’ more pupils have the various types in about the 
following proportions: 8 in 10 with traffic pa- 
trols; 7 in 10, building patrols; 6 in 10, play- 
ground patrols; 4 in 10, fire drill patrols; 2 in 
10, school bus patrols. In small schools the play- 
ground patrol and traffic patrol were reported 
most frequently (about 3 in 10) and the fire 
' drill, school bus, and building patrols with least 
' frequency (about 2 in 10). 

















. Comment 





Tables 4 and 5 provide considerable evidence 
that the existence of patrols is directly related 
to community size and school size. Schools in 
large communities are likely to have a substan- 
tial number of all types of patrols, except those 
for school buses. The latter are apparently asso- 
ciated with school transportation which is most 
| frequently found in small town and rural 






























school systems altho there has been a recent in- 
crease of school bus use in larger cities. 

Large schools are more likely to have sub- 
stantial numbers of all types of. pupil patrols 
than are schools with small enrolments. 

Elementary schools are much more likely to 
have patrols than are secondary schools. 

Assuming that the pupil patrol idea is valu- 
able as an instructional device, both in general 
and for safety education in particular, then the 
foregoing conclusions are of significance. Plans 
for improving instruction and promoting safety 
education should begin with present practices. 

Why are patrols rather widely used in large 
cities and less frequently used in smaller 
places? It may be because life and limb are 
in greater danger with increased urbanization. 
It may be that nonschool pressures for patrols, 
particularly the traffic type, have had greater 
impact on schools in larger cities. It is possible 
that patrols are more frequently found in the 
larger places because these school systems have 
more supervisors and other resources which 
promote the formation of patrols. 

Why are patrols formed with relatively 
greater frequency in elementary schools as com- 
pared with secondary schools? Perhaps second- 
ary-school principals would say that elemen- 
tary-school pupils need more supervision than 
secondary-school students. Elementary-school 
principals would probably say that patrols are 
more frequent at the elementary-school level 
because the ideas of “pupil participation” and 
“pupil activities” are more characteristic of 
elementary education. 

None of these attempts at explanation is 
wholly satisfactory. There is nothing in the 
patrol idea which makes it especially fitted for 
cities rather than for towns or for elementary 
schools as compared with secondary schools. 
Obviously, in the management, paraphernalia, 
and specific functions of patrols adjustments 
would need to be made according to school 
levels, the maturity of the pupils, and the char- 
acter of the community. These, however, are 
details of organization and management which 
do not fundamentally affect the safety and 
pupil-participation values of school patrols. 
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III. Playground Patrols 


Much space is given in professional writings 
to the health and socializing values of play and 
games. Building standards prescribe the total 
amount of ground for school sites, a propor- 
tion of which presumably is to be laid out for 
play and athletics. In actual practice many 
school playgrounds are small, improperly sur- 
faced, not laid out for different games and age 
levels, and are otherwise below the levels of 
maximum use in terms of potential educational 
purposes. 

There are differences of opinion among edu- 
cators with respect to the amount of supervi- 
sion necessary for the play areas. Some schools 
have teachers qualified to direct programs of 
games for most pupils during recess and noon 
periods as well as in the scheduled play periods. 
Other schools provide a kind of teacher patrol 
for the playground during the playground pe- 
riods for the purpose of maintaining a reason- 
able amount of good pupil behavior. Still other 
schools provide playground control by means of 
pupil patrols alone or by pupil patrols in co- 
operation with adults. A relatively small num- 
ber of schools with organized playground 
supervision rely exclusively upon the self-con- 
trol of each pupil. 

Of the 664 elementary schools with one or 
more patrols 403 or 61 percent reported having 
playground patrols; similarly, of the 195 sec- 
ondary schools, 63 or 32 percent; of the 73 
elementary-secondary combination schools, 35 


or 48 percent (Table A, p. 32). 
Size of Patrols 


Two hundred and eighty of the 403 elemen- 
tary schools with playground patrols reported 
on the number of pupils appointed to such 
groups. The range was less than 3 to more 
than 30, with the median at about 10 pupils. 
Of the 63 secondary schools with playground 
patrols the 41 reporting on size had a median 
just under 17 students. 

Size of patrols varied with school enrolment. 
In the largest elementary schools with 800 or 
more pupils the median was 23.5 pupils. The 
medians declined progressively with decreasing 
enrolments to a median of 6 pupils for schools 
under 200 pupils. For most school size group- 
ings the playground patrol medians were in the 
proportion of about one member for each 35 


to 50 pupils. In other words, these schools p; 
vide about one patrol member for each 
room group. 

Secondary-school patrols also varied co: 
tently with school enrolment, ranging fron 
median of 21.5 students in schools of 1000 o; 
more enrolment to 11.5 in schools enrol! 
fewer than 500 students. At most levels the 
median indicated one patrol member for . 
50 students. 

City size, because it is related to school er 
rolment, also influenced the number of pupil 
on playground patrols. For cities above 1(,(() 
in population the median size of elementa: 
school patrols was about 12 pupils; below 
30,000 the medians were approximately 7 
pupils. Secondary-school patrols showed les: 
variation ranging from 13 to 20 in all city-size 
groups above 2500 in population. 


Selection of Patrol Members 


Relatively few schools leave the selection of 
playground patrol members to any one indi- 
vidual or group. In most instances the choices 
lie with the classroom teachers with the help of 
either the pupils or the principal. 

In the elementary schools 35 percent re 
ported that the principal participated in the 
selections; 60 percent, that teachers helped 
make choices; 40 percent, that the pupils “in 
general” had a voice in selections; and 7 per 
cent, that selections were made partly thru the 
patrols themselves or by student councils. The 
total adds to more than 100 percent because 
of the combinations. 

At the high-school level the selection of pa 
trol members involved the principal in 24 per 
cent of the schools, classroom teachers in 63 
percent, the general student body in 23 per- 
cent, and student groups (e.g., patrols and 
councils) in 27 percent. 

Combination elementary and 
schools showed more participation by the prin- 
cipals and the classroom teachers than did 
either the distinctly elementary- or secondary- 
school groups. 

The percents by school size showed no en 
tirely consistent pattern but suggested that the 
larger the school the less likely the principal 
helped in selecting patrol members, and that 
the larger the school the more likely the pupils 
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had a voice, particularly in secondary schools, 
thru their student groups or student govern- 


ments. 
When tabulated by city size consistent tend- 


encies were even less clear. There was some 
indication that, in the largest cities, the princi- 
pal was more likely not to help make the selec- 
! tions than he was in the smaller places; his 
part apparently was shifted to the classroom 


teachers. 


Related to selection is the question of girls 
having membership in the patrols. Three in 
4 of the schools reporting on this item per- 
mitted girls to serve on the playground patrols. 
The type of school, school enrolment, and size 
of community did not seem to exert any influ- 
ence on the practice. 


Designation of Patrol Members 


The question frequently arises as to whether 
playground patrol members should wear badges 
or other designations of their status. 

In the elementary schools reporting, as 
shown in Table A, 67 percent used badges 
(alone or in combination with other insignia) ; 
45 percent used belts; 20 percent used arm 
bands; and 11 percent used special caps. Eight 
percent had no insignia. 

Secondary schools were most likely to use 
badges (64 percent); 18 percent used arm 
bands; 13 percent had belts, and 2 percent used 
caps. Eighteen percent made no use of symbols 
of office. 

School size and community size showed no 
consistent effect upon the use of insignia. 


Direction of Patrols 


In about half of the cases, at the elementary- 
school level in the schools reporting, the prin- 
cipal participated in directing and supervising 
the playground patrols. Classroom teachers 
helped in 64 percent of the schools and, in 10 
percent, some agency of the pupil government 
participated in the direction of patrols. 

In the secondary schools 16 percent reported 
principal participation; 76 percent, direction 
by teachers; and 25 percent, direction by the 
student council or other student agency. 

On the basis of school size the one fairly 
consistent tendency was for less participation, 
at all grade levels, by the principal as school 
size increased, while classroom teachers as- 
sumed a larger share of patrol supervision. 


While less consistent than school size, the 
population of the community also was a factor. 
The largest communities, as compared with the 
smallest, had relatively less patrol supervision 
by the principal and relatively more direction 
by classroom teachers. 


Comment 


The first question that may be raised is why 
only about half (49 percent, Table 5) of the 
815 elementary schools in the present study had 
use for playground patrols. Even after elimi- 
nating those schools that had no patrols of any 
kind only 61 percent had organized patrols for 
playgrounds. The proportions were much 
smaller for the secondary schools. Does this 
mean that school schedules are such today that 
there is little playground activity other than 
adult supervised games or physical education? 
Or, does it mean that the possible values of 
playground patrols have not been recognized 
or accepted by school administrators ? 

The pattern of shared responsibility is re- 
vealed at several points in the replies on play- 
ground patrols. Usually the selection of patrol 
members and the general direction of the patrols 
are responsibilities of the classroom teachers ; 
often there is some opportunity for pupil par- 
ticipation. Clearly a majority of principals have 
delegated much of the responsibility to others. 
While principals are wise in increasing the 
opportunities for both teacher and pupil par- 
ticipation, the question may be raised whether 
in so doing the playground patrol has become a 
relatively static agency for the control of be- 
havior and for the promotion of safety. With- 
out positive leadership pupils are not likely to 
think of patrols in terms of safety. 

The pattern of about one patrol member for 
each 35 to 50 pupils suggests that the principal’s 
obligations have been delegated to each class- 
room or to each homeroom teacher. This pat- 
tern of delegating duties is relatively common 
in school administration. It has the advantages 
of simplicity and of placing a symbol of the 
patrol in each major classroom group. Its pos- 
sible disadvantage is that playground control 
and safety may be so divided as to lose the 
advantages of unified, schoolwide purposing. 

It is difficult to understand why even 1 
in 4 schools has no place for girls in their play- 
ground patrols. Whether patrols are used pri- 
marily for control or partly because of safety 
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there seems to be no good reason why girls 
should not be admitted to the full duties of 
school citizenship. 

While a majority of the schools use some 
kind of insignia for patrol members—usually 
a badge—a substantial number do not. Those 


that use none may wish to avoid any sug 
that patrol members are policemen. If 
they fall into the trap of operating a | 
“secret police”? Perhaps, too, they lo 
morale values that paraphernalia have 
the members of the patrol. 


IV. School Building Patrols 


With respect to purposes and date of origin, 
patrols within school buildings perhaps belong 
with playground patrols. Both have been con- 
sidered, until recent years, as devices for main- 
taining discipline. More recently they have 
become developmental activities in which pupil 
growth comes thru participation in lifelike 
experiences. Patrols could be further enriched 
by emphasis upon their contribution to general 
safety in and around the school and their con- 
structive influence upon individual habits and 
attitudes. 

Often the building patrol members are called 
“monitors” and in the past, at least, have repre- 
sented an extension of the principal’s authority. 
Some schools have used elaborate systems of 
colored cards which patrol members gave to 
those who misbehaved on the stairs or in the 
halls. The unfortunate one who received a red 
card, or a given number of some other color, 
was haled before a pupil court or required to 
report to the principal for censure. The whole 
process was often relentless and automatic. 
Other schools have considered. the building 
patrol less as disciplinary in character and more 
as a guide or protective service. 

Among the 664 elementary schools with one 
or more patrols, 397 or 60 percent had patrols 
in the school building; similarly of the 195 
secondary schools 143 or 73 percent ; and of the 
73 combined schools 40 or 55 percent (Table 
B, p. 34). 

Size of Patrols 


In all types of schools with building patrols 
the range in number of members was from 4 to 
more than 30. In the elementary schools re- 
porting the median was about 12 pupils and in 
the secondary schools, 30 students. 

School size directly affected the size of pa- 
trols. Elementary schools apparently provided 
one patrol member for each 35 to 45 pupils; 
secondary schools, one for each 25 to 30 stu- 
dents. 


Community size probably had little effec: 
upon the size of patrols except as there were 
also differences in school enrolment. In the 
largest cities the median patrol in elementary 
schools had 16 pupils; in the smallest place 
about 5 or 6 pupils. In secondary schools ¢! 
median in the largest cities was also approxi 
mately three times that of the smallest places. 


e 


Selection of Patrol Members 


The selection of members for school build 
ing patrols falls most heavily upon classroom 
teachers in all schools, altho principals and 
students often participate. Generally speaking 
the larger the school the less likely the prin 
cipal helped in the selection, and consequently 
the greater was the amount of classroom teacher 
participation. Pupil participation showed no 
uniform or consistent pattern in relation to 
school size except for some indication that stu- 
dent councils and similar agencies were likely 
to be part of the process in the largest schools. 

Secondary-school principals, less than ele- 
mentary-school principals, helped in selecting 
patrol members. Student government agencies 
apparently shared in a relatively large measure 
in selecting building patrols, an even larger 
part than was reported for playground patrols. 

City-size tabulations suggested that in the 
largest cities principals delegated selection of 
patrol members to classroom teachers. Pupil 
participation in selection tended to be larger 
in the smallest places than in the cities over 
100,000 in population. 

Both boys and girls were chosen for member- 
ship on school building patrols in 93 percent 
of the elementary schools, in 83 percent of the 
secondary schools, and in 92 percent of the 
elementary-secondary schools. School size ap- 
parently was not an influential factor as the 
differences were not great among the various 
enrolment groups. A city-size classification 
showed the smallest tendency to appoint girls 
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in the secondary-school patrols of the largest 
cities. Elementary schools showed little or no 
difference on the practice regardless of city size. 


Designation of Patrol Members 


About half of the schools reported that 
’ building patrol members were designated by 
badges. The various types of insignia used were 
in about the same proportions in elementary 
schools and secondary schools. This uniformity 
> contrasted somewhat with the greater variation 
» of practice for playground patrols. 

In elementary schools 53 percent used 
badges; 30 percent, belts; 26 percent, arm- 
bands; 4 percent, caps; and 4 percent miscel- 
laneous insignia such as pins, straps, and but- 
tons. Eighteen percent used no designations. 

Secondary schools preferred badges in the 
same proportion as the elementary-school group 
(53 percent) and the proportions for the other 
types of designations were similar except for 
belts. Apparently at the high-school level only 
1 in 10 provided special belts while 3 in 10 
among the elementary schools used them. 

School size did not apppear to affect the 
extent or types of insignia used, but the popula- 
tion of the community apparently had some in- 
fluence on practices. In the elementary schools 
of the largest communities insignia were pro- 
vided generaliy with less frequency than in the 
smallest places. The reverse was true in the 
secondary schools where 40 to 60 percent used 
no insignia in the smallest places as compared 
with less than 20 percent in the largest cities. 


Direction of Patrols 


The largest schools showed relatively less 
participation by principals and more by class- 
room teachers than in the smallest schools. This 
pattern held for all types of schools, elementary, 
secondary, and combined. Pupil participation 
in direction was considerably higher in the 
secondary schools than in the elementary 
schools. 

City size showed a similar pattern to school 
size. The largest communities had less partici- 
pation by the principals and more by classroom 
teachers than was true in the smallest places. 
In general, the trend was consistent with de- 
creases in the size of the population groups. 
Pupil participation appeared most frequently 
in the smallest communities and was present 
least often in the cities over 10,000 population. 


Comment 


Of the schools with patrols of any kind 
school building patrols were reported by 6 in 
10 of the elementary schools, 7 in 10 of the 
secondary schools, and about 4 in 10 of the 
combined school units. The question may be 
raised why one-third or more of the schools 
did not consider the building patrol necessary 
for disciplinary, pupil participation, or safety 
purposes. Possibly, many of the schools not 
using this type of patrol have developed an 
unusually high degree of self-direction on the 
part of each individual pupil; others use adults 
in exercising supervision over pupil traffic 
within the buildings. Those using adult super- 
vision are losing the possibility of arousing 
pupil interest in the safe and efficient move- 
ment of groups within the building. 

As compared with playground patrols, the 
schools with building patrols are more likely 
to have a place for girls—only about | in 10 
not using girls as patrol members. Again, the 
question may be raised as to the reasons for 
any school excluding girls from this activity. 

The replies on selection of patrol members 
suggest that the usual procedure is to assign 
this function to each classroom teacher in ele- 
mentary schools and to the homeroom teacher 
in secondary schools. This plan has the advan- 
tages of simplicity and everyday contact be- 
tween patrol members and a member of each 
classroom unit. Its possible disadvantage is 
that such patrols may not develop a total school 
point of view and purpose. 

On first thought it might seem less important 
for building patrols than for playground patrols 
to have insignia since the former are likely to 
remain at assigned stations while playground 
patrols often move about. The replies in the 
present study show the reverse to be practice, 
altho the differences in percents are not large. 
Both types of patrols are more likely to be 
designated by badges than by any other type of 
insignia; clearly some types of insignia do not 
appeal to secondary-school students. 

Supervision and direction of the patrols by 
sharing the responsibilities among the principal, 
classroom teachers, and pupils is in accord with 
modern educational trends. Again, as with 
selection, the complete separation of the prin- 
cipal from the process tends to minimize the 
over-all point of view as to the school’s specific 
procedures and purposes. 
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V. Fire Drill Patrols 


In the years between .1930 and 1946 the 
number of “school” fires has been estimated at 
35,000. Nearly 63 percent were in public-school 
buildings. In the same period, the total loss of 
life from fires in private and public schools and 
in colleges has been estimated at 384.' , 

Some of the most disastrous public-school 
fires have occurred at night during entertain- 
ments and public meetings. A few have oc- 
curred during regular school hours. While 
many public-school fires break out when the 
pupils are not in the buildings, the potential 
danger remains and must be recognized. 

Safeguards against the hazards of school 
fires include (a) the construction of fire-resist- 
ant buildings with various protective devices, 
(b) the periodic inspection of school buildings 
to locate and eliminate dangerous conditions, 
(c) the training of employees in safety and the 
use of fire-fighting equipment, and (d) the 
instruction of pupils thru exit drills to leave 
a building without panic or disorder. 

An earlier study of 14 cities over 100,000 
in population has shown that the usual practice 
was to hold one fire drill per month. Responses 
to other questions in the survey indicated some 
inadequacy in organization for possible emer- 
gency, such as a lack of alternate alarm signals, 
no clear assignment of duties to custodians and 
office staff, and failure to hold fire drills at 
irregular times regardless of the weather.? 

Asking pupils to serve in fire drill patrols 
may be more debatable than service on play- 
ground and school building patrols. The latter 
types of patrols involve no particular hazard to 
life or limb under most circumstances; in the 
case of a real fire a member of a fire drill 
patrol, under an extreme sense of duty, might 
assume some unnecessary risk. That such risk 
is largely theoretical is shown by Part VIII 
of this bulletin (see page 25). 

Of the 664 elementary schools with one or 
more school patrols 238 or 36 percent reported 
fire drill patrols; of the 195 secondary schools, 
85 or 44 percent; and of the 73 elementary- 
secondary combined types, 31 or 42 percent 
(Table C, p. 36). 


2 National Fire Protection Association. School Fires. Boston: the 


* Kansas City, 
May 1948. 10 p. (Mimeo.) 


Size of Patrols 


Among the elementary schools report 
fire drill patrols the median size of patri 
about 12 members. The large schools ; 
or more pupils had 26 members on the a\ 
while the schools of less than 200 enro! 
used about 5 members. As in the case of 
ground and building patrols the ratio was 
one patrol member for each classroom grour 

In the secondary schools the median size oj 
patrol was 2! members. The range of the 
medians was from about 11 students to 30 
Again the ratio was approximately one patro 
member for each 35 of the enrolment. 

On the basis of city size the median size of 
patrols declined with fair consistency from the 
largest to smallest communities. In the cities 
over 100,000 population the median patrol 
size was approximately 16 pupils in elementary 
schools and in the urban places under 2500 the 
median was nearly 6 pupils. Secondary schools 
showed more stability in size regardless of 
community size since the medians ranged from 
about 15 to 26 in all city groups above 2500 
population. In general, the medians of the 
rural schools were smaller than those of most 


city groups. 


Selection of Patrol Members 


The general pattern for selecting fire drill 
patrol members followed that of the play- 
ground and school building patrols. Usually, 
the larger the enrolment in the elementary 
schools the less likely the principal took part 
in the selection of patrol members. The per- 
cents in Table A suggest that in selecting fire 
drill patrol members there has been greater 
participation on the part of pupils than in the 
case of patrols previously discussed. 

Secondary-school replies also revealed that 
in the schools with the largest enrolments the 
principal has shifted the selection responsibility 
to the teachers and to student government 
agencies. 

The replies indicated less use of girls 
in fire drill patrols than in playground and 
school building patrols. School size did not 
appear to be an entirely consistent influence. 


a 21. 


Association, 
Missouri, Subcommittee of the Safety Committee, Kansas City Public schools. Report on Fire Drill Procedure 
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In cities of every size, girls were allowed to 
serve in about 7 in 10 of the elementary schools. 
Rural schools used both boys and girls with 
relatively greater frequency than schools in 


the cities. 
Designation of Patrol Members 


Considerably fewer schools use insignia for 
fre drill patrols than for building and play- 
ground patrols. About 45 percent of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools did not use 
badges, caps, or other insignia; in the com- 
bined elementary-secondary school units, 65 
percent. 

The larger the school the more likely it was 
that some kind of insignia was used. About 
one-third of the large elementary schools, en- 
rolling over 800 pupils, made no use of any 
kind of designation; in the schools under 200 
enrolment, about 50 percent. Similar propor- 
tions for the secondary schools were 40 per- 
cent for the large schools and two-thirds for 
the small schools. 

Tabulated by city size the percents indicated 
little consistent influence of the community 
population factor. In the elementary schools 
between 40 and 50 percent of the schools re- 
ported they did not use insignia. Most of the 
city-size groups also fall within this range. 
Among the secondary schools the proportions 
using insignia were largest in the cities over 
100,000 in population and in the rural schools; 
in other population groups the proportions 
using insignia were considerably less. 

The badge is the insignia most frequently 
provided for fire drill patrols in elementary 
and secondary schools (38 percent) ; the com- 
bined elementary-secondary schools showed 
some preference for arm bands (23 percent). 


Direction of Patrols 


In the elementary-school group about 50 
percent reported that the principal participated 
in directing and supervising the fire drill pa- 
trols; 61 percent had cooperation by classroom 
teachers; 5 percent enlisted the aid of pupils. 
The secondary-school percents were 40, 65, 
and 15 percent respectively, indicating rela- 
tively more student participation than in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Direction of patrols by the principal was 
reported less frequently by the elementary 
schools over 800 in enrolment than by the 


smaller schools, but otherwise there was no 
consistent evidence that school size was a de- 
termining factor. Secondary schools showed 
more direction by principals and students as 
school enrolment declined. 

Community-size tabulations indicated some 
tendency for less participation by principals as 
population increased and a paralleling greater 
use of teacher direction. Pupil direction ap- 
peared to increase as city size decreased, ex- 
cept for the rural schools. 


Comment 


While both playground patrols and school 
building patrols may involve major safety situ- 
ations neither type has the potential crisis re- 
sponsibilities which may fall upon fire drill 
patrols. In case of a fire, explosion, earth- 
quake, tornado, or other major hazard the pos- 
sibilities of pupil injury or death are large. 
The potential presence of great hazard may 
explain why some schools do not have fire drill 
or “exit” patrols. Their administrators may 
believe that it is not wise, or even legal, to 
assign duties which place some pupils in posi- 
tions of possible jeopardy. 

While the foregoing questions must be dis- 
cussed and solved in each local system in 
terms of local and state laws, there are other 
angles to be considered. Pupil fire drill patrols 
can be effective agencies for creating alertness 
in the patrol members and continuously _re- 
minding all pupils of safety. Many of the 
deaths and injuries in fires, earthquakes, and 
tornadoes have come about when panic im- 
peded safe and orderly progress toward exits or 
when individual pupils failed to follow the 
prescribed routine for clearing the building. If 
fire drill patrols, combined with other safety 
precautions and adult supervision, can increase 
the possibilities of all pupils reaching points of 
safety then at least their potential value 
merits some consideration. 

The practice of many principals in not 
associating themselves with the selection of 
patrol members or the supervision of patrol 
activities raises again the question of how 
schoolwide purposing can be obtained. Perhaps, 
even with plans based largely upon each class- 
room, it is possible to have patrol members 
who see their tasks in terms of the school as a 
whole. At the same time it must be recognized 
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that without the leadership and stimulation 
such as the principal can provide, the school 
patrols can become relatively narrow and in- 
effective. 

Why many schools do not use insignia also 
raises questions for consideration. Fire drills, 


or as they are often called today “exit d 
call for some precision in movements of g: 
When unexpected events occur, such 
locked exit, it would seem that the presen 
of specially trained patrol members who 
be readily identified has much in its favor 


VI. School, Bus Patrols 


In 1943-44, of all public elementary- and 
secondary-school pupils, 1 in 6 rode school 
buses. Each day 93,000 buses transported 
nearly 5,000,000 pupils more than 3,000,000 
miles. About 90 percent ef all school bus riders 
lived in rural communities. Eighty percent of 
the buses had a capacity of 30 or more pupils; 
the average number of riders per route was 36 
persons. The average travel time per route one 
way was 49 minutes. The total cost was well 
over $100,000,000 annually. 

Obviously pupil transportation has become 
a major factor in the administration of public- 
school systems. While the operation of school 
buses is considered a rural-school problem 
it is found in cities of all sizes, particularly in 
the small cities that serve as the centers of 
school consolidation programs. 

Safety is an essential factor in the mainte- 
nance and extension of school bus programs. 
Many parents have been reluctant to lose their 
local district schools and to have their children 
subjected to the hazards of highway traffic. 
To keep faith with these parents every possible 
safeguard must be provided. , 

Steps have been taken by chief state officials 
and the NEA National Commission on Safety 
Education to promote safety in school trans- 
portation thru the development of national 
standards for bus construction and basic prin- 
ciples for training school bus drivers. More 
than 40 state departments of education, in co- 
operation with local school officials, now give 
official recognition to the national school bus 
standards when making purchases. Training 
programs for drivers are being provided in a 
number of states and standards of selection are 
becoming more systematic. 

Among the common problems of school bus 
operation are the behavior of the students dn 
the bus and the crossing of highways upon 
leaving or entering buses. Unless students 
understand the hazards, their lack of discipline 
on the bus can distract the driver from his 


duties. Without guidance in leaving and enter- 
ing buses pupils often create situations which 
sometimes result in death or serious injury 
With these problems the school bus patrol] has 
been an effective preventive measure. 

Of the 664 elementary schools with one o: 
more patrols, 148 or 22 percent have school bus 
patrols; of the 195 secondary schools, 36 o: 
18 percent reported bus patrols; and of the 73 
combined elementary-secondary school units, 47 


or 64 percent (Table D, p. 38). 


Size of Patrols 


In the elementary-school group reporting on 
bus patrols the median size was 6 pupils. Most 
of the schools used fewer than 10 pupils but 
in a few schools, probably those operating a 
number of buses, the total membership ex 
ceeded 30 pupils. In the largest schools with 
more than 700 enrolment the median patrol 
had 14 to 16 members and in the smallest 
schools of about 200 enrolment the medians 
were about 5 or 6. 

Most school enrolment groups have medians 
of about one patrol member per 40 to 90 
pupils of total enrolment. 

In the secondary schools reporting bus 
patrols the median size of patrol was 13 stu- 
dents. In the largest schools, over 500 enrol- 
ment, the median sizes ranged from 12 to 21 
students; in the smallest schools, under 500 
enrolment, 12 students. These median sizes 
indicate about one patrol member for each 25 
to 90 pupils of total enrolment. 

On the basis of city size the median ele- 
mentary-school patrol had 4 members in the 
cities over 100,000 in population and 7 mem 
bers in the rural schools. The secondary-schoo! 
patrols had a median size of 9 students in the 
cities over 100,000 and 12 in rural schools. 


Selection of Patrol Members 


Among the elementary schools reporting, 
participation in the selection of bus patrol mem 
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ers was reported for various individuals and 


}oups as follows: 55 percent, principals; 40 
ercent, classroom teachers ; 22 percent, pupils ; 
13 percent, bus drivers; and 11 percent, others 
V including officers of the patrols and riders on 


he buses). 

There was no consistent relationship be- 
ween the principal’s participation and differ- 
nces in pupil enrolment. However, responsi- 
bility fell upon patrol officers and bus riders 
vith relatively greater frequency in the larger 
chools than in the smaller ones. 

In the secondary-school group, principals 
took part in selecting patrol members in 28 
ercent of the schools; classroom teachers, in 
44 percent; students, in 11 percent; bus 
ivers, in 28 percent; and others, in 14 per- 
ent. In the large schools, enrolling 1000 or 
jore students, the selection responsibility was 
nost likely to be handled by the bus drivers 
nd the principals. In the smaller schools 
under 1000 in enrolment the selection process 
vas most likely assigned to teachers but often 
vith the help of principals and bus drivers. 
Tabulations by city size revealed no con- 
istent differences on this factor for the ele- 
nentary schools, secondary schools, or combined 
schools. 

Girls were allowed to be patrol members in 
8 percent of the elementary schools, 78 per- 
cent of the secondary schools, and 87 percent of 
the combined schools. There were no apparent 
ifferences in this practice when the replies 
were tabulated by school size or by city size. 


Designation of Patrol Members 


Fifteen percent of the elementary schools 
reported using no insignia to designate school 
bus patrol members; 29 percent of the sec- 
ondary schools ; and 33 percent of the combined 
schools, 

Sixty-three percent of the elementary schools 
used badges; 54 percent, belts; 11 percent, 
arm bands; and 10 percent, caps. Among the 
secondary schools 58 percent used badges; 26 
percent, belts; and 10 percent, caps. 

On the basis of school enrolments some 
type of insignia was reported most frequently 
in the elementary schools with enrolments 
ranging between 200 and 700 pupils. Schools 
with enrolments above and below these sizes 
were less likely to use insignia than those 
within this range. Secondary schools above 500 


in enrolment limited themselves chiefly to 
badges and belts; none used arm bands and 
only the smaller schools reported caps. 

Tabulations by city size showed elementary 
schools in the largest places somewhat less 
inclined to use insignia than those in the 
smallest communities. Secondary schools in the 
cities over 30,000 in population limited their 
insignia to badges. Generally, in the smaller 
communities, more types of designations were 
used and in larger proportions. Rural schools 
used many more types of insignia and usually 
each type with greater frequency than did the 
urban schools. 


Direction of Patrols 


The direction and supervision of school bus 
patrols involved the principal in 70 percent of 
the elementary schools; classroom teachers in 
37 percent; bus drivers in 11 percent; and 
others (usually the pupils) in 9 percent. 

Among the secondary schools supervisory 
responsibility was assumed in part by princi- 
pals in 48 percent of the schools reporting ; by 
classroom teachers in 48 percent ; by bus drivers 
in 24 percent; and by others in 6 percent. 

On the basis of school size the replies 
showed that in the largest elementary schools, 
enrolling 500 or more pupils, the direction of 
bus patrols was largely in the hands of the 
principals, classroom teachers, and pupils. Bus 
drivers participated more frequently in the 
smallest schools. In the smallest and largest 
secondary schools, principals and classroom 
teachers usually shared the direction of the 
patrols in about the same proportion; bus 
drivers helped more frequently in the largest 
schools than in the smallest schools. 

On a city-size basis the tabulations did 
not show consistent differences in the distribu- 
tion of supervisory responsibility. 


Comment 


Failure of the inquiry form to include a 
question on the number of schools with school 
transportation makes it impossible to judge 
what proportion of those exposed to school bus 
hazards makes use of the bus patrol plan. 
Rural schools, where transportation often 
exists, use bus patrols with greater frequency 
than urban schools where there is relatively 
less transportation. 

Since the questionnaire did not obtain in- 
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formation on the number of pupils transported 
in each school it is not possible to determine 
how many schools have enough school bus 
patrol members. The previously reported num- 
bers of patrol members per unit of total 
enrolment are not of much help in appraising 
the present situation. The 1943-44 survey 
showed an average of 36 riders per school bus 
in the United States. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to have at least one patrol member 
per bus and, under typical operating conditions, 
two or three would be necessary to provide pro- 
tection over the complete route. 

The practice in some schools of having the 


VII. Street Traffic Patrols 


In the minds of many educators and parents 
the only type of pupil safety patrol is the one 
which concerns itself with street traffic. This 
type, in recent years, has received a great deal 
of publicity under the auspices of automobile 
clubs and other groups. School systems have 
been put under pressure to organize such ‘ 
patrols ; the patrol members have been labelled 
by belts, badges, and raincoats; the manage- 
ment of the pupils in practice often has been 
turned over to the police or staffs of motor 
clubs; and groups of pupils have been trans- 
ported to Washington, D. C., where they have 
paraded down its internationally famous Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Some of these activities have 
raised the question of the relative importance 
of the publicity and educational values in- 
volved. 

Without doubt the street traffic patrols 
have rendered effective service. The lives of 
many pupils have been saved and injuries pre- 
vented. Also, there have been real learning 
experiences for the individual patrol member 
and for all other pupils who have cooperated 
with the patrols. Nearly always these educa- 
tional values have been present when the 
patrols have had close direction by school 
authorities and have followed the standard 
rules developed by several national groups.* 

From a safety angle the traffic problem 
stands above the other types previously dis- 
cussed in the present bulletin. Relatively 
speaking, playgrounds and school buildings are 





1 American Automobile Association and National Safety Council. Standard Rules for the Operation of School Safety Patrols 





drivers participate in the selection and 4, 
vision of the patrols has much in jt 
The effectiveness of the patrols must 
sarily depend upon coordination and teamy 
between drivers and patrol members. 

It would seem especially necessary fo: 
members to have some type of insignia. 
highways, where the pupils are guided 
oft of the buses, the presence of a readil 
insignia would have a wholesome effect 
drivers of approaching automobiles. F; 
reason the use of belts or caps seems ¢ 
preferable to badges despite the fact that 
is the reverse of prevailing practices. 























safer places than the streets and highway: 7” 
Within the school itself the problem of : ‘. 
agement involves largely the pupils or student 
who have some understanding of their duties 
and obligations as citizens of the school. When 
pupils are on the streets they are removed 
from school controls and they are subject to the 
the accidental events associated with the adult BP 
operation of automobiles. The street trafic B ' 
situation is much more complicated and poten- 7 
tially dangerous than other conditions asso- 
ciated with schools. the 
Of the 664 elementary schools with one or 
more patrols 568 or 86 percent reported street bil 
traffic patrols; of the 195 secondary schools § 
86 or 44 percent had patrols; of the 73 com-— ~” 
bined schools 43 or 59 percent had street B 
traffic patrols (Table E, p. 40). . 
Size of Patrols sel 
Among the elementary schools reporting os 
street traffic patrols, the median number of B ~ 
patrol members was 16 per school; in the = 
secondary schools, 15; and in the combined f°” 
schools, 12 patrol members per school. sch 
The large elementary schools, with 700 or F ™ 
more enrolment, revealed medians of about 25 F ™ 
to 26 pupils and the median number declined F ™ 
consistently with each smaller enrolment classi 
fication. The schools under 200 in enrolment F ™ 
had a median of 9 patrol members. In the 
largest schools the ratio between the number FF ™ 
of patrol members and enrolment was about F 
tic 
inc 
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Revised edition. Washington, D. C.: American Automobile Association and Chicago, Ill.: National Safety Council, 1948 a 
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1 to 30; in the smallest schools about | to 20. 

In the secondary schools with street traffic 
patrols the median size ranged from 19 mem- 
bers in the large schools of 1000 or more 


 tudents to 12 members in the schools enrolling 


fewer than 500 students. The ratio of patrol 
membership was therefore about | to 50 in the 
largest schools ; probably about | to 20 in the 
smallest schools. 

On a city-size basis the medians for the 


Felementary schools were somewhat less con- 


sistent but ranged from 17 to 20 patrol mem- 
bers per school in the cities over 30,000 in 


population to 12 members in the cities under 
' 10,000 in population. The secondary-school 
|) medians were less consistent by city size but 
Ntended to be the reverse of the elementary 
‘schools; that is, patrols of about 11 to 16 in 
| the largest cities over 30,000 in population and 
'16 to 21 in the smaller places under 10,000 
in population. 


Selection of Patrol Members 


The process of selecting patrol members in 
the elementary schools reporting involved the 
principal in 47 percent of the schools; class- 
room teachers in 66 percent; pupils in 26 per- 
cent; and others, 12 percent. 

Usually the larger the school the less likely 
the principal was to take part in the selection 
and, as a consequence, the greater the possi- 
bility of classroom teacher participation. This 
general trend was consistent thruout the school- 
size categories. Pupil participation was not 
consistently high or low in terms of school size. 

Secondary schools on the basis of school- 


' size groups revealed less participation in 


selection by principals in the larger schools 
over 1000 in enrolment, than in the small 
schools under 500 in enrolment. Classroom 
teacher participation was in reverse of the 
principals, namely, highest in the largest 
schools. Use of “others” in selection was 
generally more frequent among the secondary 
and combined schools than among the ele- 
mentary schools. 

For all types of schools, when the replies 
were grouped by community size there was de- 
creased likelihood of the principal participating 
in selecting patrol members as city size in- 
creased. Paralleling this was the greater par- 
ticipation by classroom teachers as city size 
increased. Pupil participation was not con- 


sistently different in any direction on the basis 
of population groups. 


Designation of Patrol Members 


As previously mentioned, because of non 
school assistance, the street traffic patrol has 
often been provided with insignia of various 
types. Ninety-nine percent of the elementary 
schools used some type of insignia; 96 percent 
of the secondary schools; and 93 percent of 
the combined elementary-secondary school 
units. 

Among the elementary schools 87 percent 
reported the use of belts; 72 percent, badges; 
21 percent, caps; 19 percent, raincoats and 
hats; 11 percent, arm bands; 7 percent, capes; 
and 9 percent, other insignia (e.g., jackets and 
flags). The percents were about the same for 
most school enrolment groups. 

In the secondary-school group 72 percent 
used belts; 61 percent, badges; 14 percent, 
caps; 13 percent, arm bands; 12 percent, rain- 
coats and hats; 11 percent, other insignia (e.g., 
jackets) ; and 6 percent, capes. Large schools 
above 1000 in enrolment, as compared with 
smaller schools, were less inclined to use belts 
and more inclined toward arm bands and caps. 

On the basis of city size the percents for 
the various population categories showed no 
consistent differences except among the sec- 
ondary schools. These schools in the largest 
cities were least likely to use the belts. 


Direction of the Patrols 


The supervision or direction of street traffic 
patrols was more likely to be shared with 
nonschool personnel than was the direction of 
other patrols. Among the elementary schools 
37 percent reported that the direction of 
patrols involved police officers; 35 percent, the 
principal; 46 percent, classroom teachers; 16 
percent, patrol members or officers; and 3 per- 
cent, others (e.g., school custodians). Classified 
by school size the percents showed no great 
amount of difference with respect to police 
participation; larger schools usually had less 
principal help and more teacher participation 
than the smaller schools; participation by 
patrol members was reported with relatively 
greater frequency as school size decreased. 

In the secondary schools, direction of the 
patrol by the principal was less frequent in the 
larger schools than in those under 500 in 
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enrolment; patrol member assistance with 
direction tended to increase with increase in 
school size. For the secondary school as a group 
23 percent of the replies reported direction of 
patrols involved the police; 9 percent, the 
principal; 71 percent, the classroom teachers; 
15 percent, patrol members; and 5 percent, 
for all others. 

Tabulated by city size there appeared to, be 
greater likelihood of police assistance in the 
largest cities and progressively less help as city 
size decreased. Participation by principals 
tended to be in reverse, that is, less in the 
largest places, except among the elementary 
schools where city size did not appear to make 
much difference. Classroom teacher help gen- 
erally increased with increases in city size; 
pupil participation in supervision showed the 
reverse trend. 





Purchase of Patrol Equipment 


Because of the extensive development of 
street traffic patrols several additional ques- 
tions were asked which were not raised about 
playground, building, and other types of 
patrols. These additional questions had to do 
with the source of the equipment and the an- 
nual expenditures for equipment. 

Source of equipment—Among the elemen- 
tary schools reporting in the present study 39 
percent obtained equipment from automobile 
associations and motor clubs ; 24 percent, from 
parent-teacher associations; 15 percent, from 
civic clubs; 14 percent, thru the school’s own 
funds; 14 percent, from the police; 11 percent, 
from the schoolboard; and 15 percent, from 
others, including such agencies as the local 
safety council (Table F, p. 42). 

There were few consistent differences when 
the replies were tabulated on a school-size basis. 
To some extent, however, the smallest ele- 
mentary schools depended with relatively 
greater frequency upon “others” (e.g., safety 
councils, veterans groups, and civic clubs) than 
did the larger schools. 

In the secondary-school group 30 percent 
obtained equipment from the automobile clubs ; 
25 percent used school funds; 16 percent, civic 
clubs ; 14 percent, police ; 12 percent, the school- 
board; 10 percent, parent-teacher associations ; 
and 13 percent, others (e.g., safety councils). 
The large schools, over 1000 in enrolment, re- 
ported the various sources of equipment with 





relatively less frequency than the 
schools. As indicated earlier, the larg: 
also made less use of insignia and oth 
ment. 

Tabulations by city size showed con 
agreement upon practice in obtainin 
ment. The exceptions were that scl 
middle-sized communities placed conside: 
greater reliance upon civic clubs, while 
in the largest cities and in rural area 
upon police with relatively greater freque; 

Annual cost of equipment—About hal{ 
the schools of each type did not report | 
expenditures for equipment. Of those reporting 
the median expenditure of the elem 
schools was $19; secondary schools, $24 
combined schools, $12. Nothing was re; 
spent for equipment by 12 percent of the el 
mentary schools, 4 percent of the secondan 
schools, and 22 percent of the combined schoo); 

In general, the larger the elementary scho 
the higher the expenditure for equipment 
Median annual costs in schools over 600 in e: 
rolment ranged from $22 to $45 whereas j 
those under 300 pupils the median expenditure 
were about $13 or $14. The secondary school: 
with enrolments of 500 or more spent, on the 
average, from $26 to $28 annually for equi; 
ment. When the enrolment was less than 500) 
the median expenditure was $13. 

When the replies were arranged by city siz 
the medians revealed no consistent differences 
related to increases or decreases in populatior 
In general, the elementary-school groups, i: 
places over 2500 in population, had median 
expenditures of about $20 and in the smal! 
places less than half that amount. The rural 
school median was $15. Secondary schools 
spent from $15 to $30 in the cities; about $10 
in the rural schools. 


Duties of the Patrols 


Three specific questions were used to dete: 
mine the activities of street traffic patrols: 
(a) where the patrols were instructed to work 
when on duty; (b) the specific duties given to 
patrols; and (c) whether “traffic courts” were 
used to try pupils for violations of safety rules. 

Location of patrols—One of the debatable 
issues has been whether street traffic patrols 
should be stationed in the street or on the curb 
When stationed in the street, patrol members 
may be tempted to control the movement o! 
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automobiles; when located on the curb their 
-hief inclination should be toward controlling 
the movement of pupils. The question involves 
both problems of safety for patrol members and 
che legal responsibility of those in charge of 






patrols. 

7 Ninety-two percent of the elementary 
5 hools reported that street traffic patrols were 
§ instructed to operate from the curb; 7 percent 

were located in the street; 1 percent had no 
| definite instructions. With the secondary-school 
croup, 81 percent operated from the curb; 18 
§ percent, in the street; and 1 percent with no 
dennite instructions. 

Tabulations by school enrolment showed no 
consistent trend related to increases or de- 

| creases in size. However, among both ele- 
| mentary and secondary schools, slightly more 
of the smallest schools than the largest schools, 
| reported patrols operating in the streets. 

There was a definite trend toward assigning 
patrols to the curb as city size increased. In 
cities under 10,000 in population 10 to 15 
percent of the elementary schools placed pa- 
trols in the street as compared to 5 or 6 percent 
in cities over 10,000; in places under 2500 
half of the secondary schools reported the street 
location. Rural schools also showed relatively 
large proportions of the patrols working in 
the streets rather than on the curb, probably 
because curb lines do not exist or are not 
clearly marked in rural areas. 

Specific duties—Respondents were given a 
brief checklist of duties and provided with space 
to write in other functions of street traffic 
patrols. Ninety percent of the elementary 

» schools reported that patrols were assigned to 

© control the pupils only when crossing streets ; 

' 93 percent expected patrols to report pupils 
who were guilty of violations; 53 percent 

| asked patrols to report careless motorists; 16 

| percent expected the patrols to direct vehicular 
trafic; and 3 percent reported other duties 
(e.g., reporting hazards). 

Among the secondary schools 91 percent 
assigned their patrols to control the students; 
88 percent expected patrols to report careless 
pupils; 59 percent instructed patrols to report 
careless motorists ; 32 percent expected patrols 
to direct vehicular traffic; and 4 percent as- 
signed other duties. 

Tabulations by school size showed no con- 
sistent changes in practices among the elemen- 
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tary schools as enrolment increased or 
decreased. Among the secondary schools, those 
with 1000 or more enrolment showed definitely 
smaller proportions emphasizing the control of 
pupils and larger proportions assigning patrols 
to direct vehicular traffic. 

On a city-size basis the control of vehicular 
trafic apparently tends to increase among the 
elementary schools as the size of the school de 
creases ; the reporting of careless drivers shows 
a reverse trend. Relatively fewer rural schools 
stressed all of the specific functions as com 
pared with urban schools, except the control 
of street traffic which was reported with con- 
siderable frequency by the rural group. In the 
secondary schools the trends among city-size 
groups were not consistent in any direction. 

On the third question, dealing with the use 
of traffic courts, fewer than 25 percent gave 
a reply in the affirmative. Seventy-six percent 
of the elementary schools, 84 percent of the 
secondary schools, and 77 percent of the com- 
bined type of school did not have such courts. 
No consistent influence was shown among the 
elementary schools and the combined schools 
when tabulated on the basis of school size; 
secondary schools revealed that the use of 
such courts increased as school size decreased. 


Standardization of Patrol Procedure 

Two questions were asked with respect to 
the efforts made to standardize the use of 
street traffic patrols: (a) what training and 
other methods were used by the school, and 
(b) what use was made of the national stand- 
ard rules for operating patrols. 

Methods used in standardizing patrols—At 
least 4 in 5 of the schools reported some effort 
to standardize the use of patrols and to main- 
tain their efficiency. 

Of the elementary schools 63 percent re- 
ported training programs for patrol members; 
48 percent had conferences with those super- 
vising the patrols; 33 percent had training pro- 
grams for leaders of patrols; 32 percent had 
published their local rules for patrols; and 19 
percent had a local committee of principals. 
The secondary schools reported each of these 
methods in about the same proportions with the 
exception that considerably fewer used a com- 
mittee of principals. 

Tabulated by school size there were no con- 
sistent differences among the various types and 
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sizes of schools. On a city-size basis the 
training of patrol leaders in elementary schools 
and the publication of rules were reported 
with relatively greater frequency as city size 
increased. The other methods of standardiza- 
tion appeared in about the same proportion in 
all city-size groups. Neither the secondary 
schools nor the combined schools showed any 


- consistent effect of changes in practices on the 


basis of community size. 

Use of standard rules—Less than half of 
the schools reporting made use of the standard 
rules. In the elementary-school group 46 per- 
cent used the rules; in the secondary-school 
group, 36 percent; and in the combined school 
group, 57 percent. 

Tabulations by school size showed no con- 
sistent difference on the basis of pupil enrol- 
ment. City-size tabulations revealed no 
differences which could be attributed to popu- 
lation except that the secondary-school group 
was somewhat more likely to use the national 
rules as city size increased. Rural schools, at 
all grade levels, reported the use of the rules 
with greater frequency than did most of the 
city-size groups. 


Authorization of Patrols 


The establishment of playground, building, 
fire drill, and school bus patrols has in prac- 
tice been commonly left to the individual 
principals with few questions raised in the 
school system as a whole. The establishment 
of street traffic patrols, however, often has 
raised communitywide questions and stimulated 
extensive discussion in schoolboards. The rea- 
sons for this concern have been the potential 
hazards to pupils and the possibility of the 
school system being held liable for accidents. 

The questionnaire did not ask for the 
“sponsorship” of patrols but the source of 
official authorization. Of the elementary 
schools reporting, 43 percent reported that the 
street traffic patrols had been authorized by 
the superintendent of schools; 43 percent, by 
the principal ; 26 percent, by the schoolboard ; 
4 percent, by the police department; 9 per- 
cent, by others (e.g., safety council and 
parent-teacher association) ; and 2 percent re- 
ported no authorization. 

The secondary schools reperted authoriza- 
tion by the principal, 46 percent ; by the school- 
board, 31 percent; by the superintendent, 26 
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percent; by the police, 18 percent; and } 
others, 12 percent. One percent reported , 
authorization. 

In the combined type of school the princip, 
was the source of authorization in 56 percen: 
the superintendent, 24 percent; the scho 
board, 12 percent; the police, 12 percent: 
others, 7 percent. Five percent reported ; 
authorization. 

On a school-size basis authorization }) 
schoolboard was reported with greater {, 
quency as school size increased. The other type 
of authorization showed no consistent trend; 
related to increases or decreases in sch 
enrolment. 

When tabulated by city size the percent ; 
porting each type of authorization revealed 
consistent tendency among elementary 
secondary schools for schoolboard and superin 
tendent authorization to increase as city popu ad 
lation increased. With decreases in city size th: by 
number reporting ‘principal authorization” j; sch 
creased. The other types of authorization 1 
flected no consistent trends in relation 
changes in the population of the communities 
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Comment | ) 

The street traffic patrol has raised mor il 
public discussion and more debate among edu a 
cators than have the other types of patrols con Se 
sidered in the present study. The primar ait 
reason for this has been the pressure and activi FP yy 
ties of nonschool groups to use the schools in Fag. 
improving the accident situation on streets and th 
highways. Discussion has also been raised bx ‘i 
cause of differences of opinion respecting th: oi 
hazards to patrol members and the extent o! ed 
school and staff liability when patrol members te 
are injured. in’ 
The facts given in this section raise ques rey 
tions such as the dependency of many schools — ¢h, 


upon outside or nonschool groups for equip 
ment and insignia. This outside aid has often 
been accompanied by advertising and attempts 
to control the management of the patrols. It is 


doubtful that this type of outside assistance, Fre: 
helpful as it may have been in the past, is F qu 
necessary or desirable today. If the street trafic J of 
patrol is a necessary safety and educational 19 


procedure its management and financing would — 

appear to be a legitimate responsibility of the fo 
school system. Nonschool groups would cor — T 
tinue to give technical assistance when needed. F — 





Another question has to do with the official 
authorization. In view of the hazards and 
questions of liability it seems reasonable to 
expect authorization to be made by the board 
of education. However, under state law and 
local rules in some districts, official authoriza- 
tion might legally be made by the superintend- 
ent of schools or by the supervising principal. 
It is dificult to understand how some re- 
spondents reported this school activity as 
“authorized” by the police, parent-teacher 
groups, safety councils, and other agencies. 
~ The lack of definite stations and instruc- 
tions to patrol members in even a small percent 
of the schools reporting should be a reason for 
some concern. Those experienced in the field 
often state that school traffic patrols need to 
be carefully instructed as to their duties and 
adequately supervised if they are to perform 
with efficiency and safety. The proportion of 
schools placing the patrols in the streets to 


trafic is a clear-violation of 
trafhc 


direct vehicular 
the 
patrols are supposed to control the pupils, not 


standard national rules. Street 
the automobiles. It must be recognized, how 
ever, that trafic conditions vary widely around 
individual schools and that patrols on the curbs 
alone are not always adequate to meet the 
hazards. Some cities have attempted to meet 
these conditions by assigning policemen or 
custodians and other adults to assist the pupil 
patrols. 

The widespread use of various methods of 
training, especially in cooperation with the 
police, is a commendatory condition. Patrols 
need continuous training to keep up morale 
and strict attention to duties. The few schools 
reporting citywide cooperation among school 
authorities suggests that this is one method of 
standardization which might be practiced more 
widely with advantage to the street trafhc 
patrol idea. 


VIII. Accidents and School Liability 


One of the chief impediments to the estab- 
lishment of school patrols lies in the twin 
problems of possible injury to patrol members 
and the consequent question of legal liability. 
Schools should not allot duties to pupils which 
are adult tasks or which place the pupils in 
unnecessarily hazardous positions. Many school 
administrators, therefore, have not promoted 
the development of patrols since they consider 
control of pupil behavior a duty of teachers 
and, in their opinion at least, the possible 
educational values of patrols do not justify the 
risk of accidents and the possible blame for 
injuries to pupils. The findings of the present 
report, however, do not support the opinion 
that patrol work is especially hazardous. 


The Extent of Accidents Among 
Patrol Members 


To ascertain the experience of schools with 
respect to accidents to patrol members the 
questionnaire asked for a report on the number 
of pupils injured during the school years 
1946-47, 1947-48, and 1948-49. 

The percent of schools reporting injuries 
for each type of patrol is shown in Table 6. 
The percents in Table 6 do not indicate that 


service on any type of school patrol was dan 
gerous during the past three years. Fifty-two 
schools, or 6 percent out of a total of 834 
schools answering this question reported in 
juries to one or more patrol members. Sixty 
four or 3 percent of the 2257 patrols in these 
schools reported injuries to307 members during 
the past three years or approximately 100 per 
year. This would be about 3 accidents per 1000 
patrol members. The National Safety Council, 
reporting on school systems enrolling 765,000 
pupils in 1949, revealed 12.2 
1000 students." 

When the replies were tabulated by school 
size and population there was a fairly con 
sistent tendency for the number of accidents 


injuries per 


to increase with increases in school enrolment 
and city size. However, the total number of 
accidents to patrol members was not large in 
any category. 

A number of schools reported 
patrols other than those given in Table 6. 
These included bicycle patrols, clean-up squads, 
first-aid groups, and other types. The record of 
no injuries for these patrols was nearly 100 
percent except in the largest schools and the 
largest communities. 


types of 


1 National Safety Council. Accident Facts, 1949. Chicago, Ill.: the Council, 1949. p. 92. 
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TABLE 6—PERCENT OF SCHOOLS REPORTING NO INJURIES OR SOME jy. 
JURIES TO PATROL MEMBERS IN 1946-47, 1947-48, AND 1948-49 





Percent of elementary 
schools reporting 


Percent of combin« 


Percent of secondary 
schools reporting 


schools reporting 














Type of patrol —_ — 
No pupils One or more No pupils One or more No pupils One or more 
injured pupils injured injured pupils injured injured pupils in 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
PUI, . wowcestecebs dice 94% 6% y 93% 7% 94% 
Building......... 99 1 94 6 100 ( 
Fire drill 100 0 100 0 100 ( 
School bus 100 0 100 0 98 2 
Street traffic 97 3 95 5 98 








Liability Insurance 


The legal implications of school liability 
for accidents are discussed later in this section. 
At this point it may be said that school systems 
usually are not legally liable for pupil injuries 
altho the teacher in charge of a school activity 
can be sued where negligence is thought to 
exist. In recent years courts have shown some 
disposition to award damages to pupils and 
their parents and in some cases the states have 
passed legislation waiving the immunity of 
school systems in the case of school accidents. 
These trends have led individual teachers, 
schools, and school systems to purchase liability 
insurance as a protection against damage suits 
involving pupil injuries. 

The inquiry form asked two questions on 
the point: (a) whether liability insurance had 
been purchased to protect the school system and 
the staff, and (b) the source of the funds used 
to purchase such insurance. 

Extent of liability helainine it the 664 
elementary schools having one or more types 
of patrols 89 percent had no liability insur- 
ance; 11 percent had insurance. Among the 
195 secondary schools reporting patrols, 86 
percent had no insurance; 14 percent had in- 
surance. Of the 73 combined types of schools 
with patrols, 88 percent had no liability in- 
surance; 12 percent had such insurance. 

On the basis of school size there appeared 
to be no consistent trends. When tabulated 
by community size the results showed larger 
proportions of the schools reporting liability 
insurance as population decreased. 

Source of funds for insurance—Of all 
types of schools purchasing liability insurance 
a majority reported that it was paid for by 
the schoolboard. This source of funds was re- 
ported by 85 percent of the elementary schools, 


58 percent of the high schools, and 78 percent 
of the combined schools. 

When not purchased by the schoolb: 
the insurance was usually obtained by 
parents, students, or staff members. Parent 
teacher groups were the sources of funds i; 
percent of the elementary schools but we 
not reported by secondary schools or combin 
schools. Two percent of the elementar 
schools, 5 percent of the secondary schoo 
and 25 percent of the combined schools used 
the school’s funds to purchase needed liabilit 
insurance, 

Tabulations by school size and city size 1 
vealed no consistent trends in relation to these 
two factors. 


Hospitalization Insurance 


In some places, where the liability questio: 
remains unsolved, there has been a tenden 
to recognize the possibilities of hospitalizatio: 
insurance to cover pupil injuries at schoo! 
The purpose of such insurance is to lighten 
the cost burden upon the families of an 
child injured. However, it is not always legal 
to purchase such insurance from the schoo! 
revenues. 


Extent of hospitalization insurance—(O! 


the 664 elementary schools with one or more 
types of patrols, 98 percent reported no hospi- 
talization insurance. Ninety-three percent of 


the secondary schools and 95 percent of th 
combined schools did not have hospitalization 
insurance. 


When tabulated by school size and city size 


no significant differences were revealed. 


Source of funds for insurance—Among the 


relatively few elementary schools with hospi- 
talization insurance 60 percent had such in- 


surance purchased by the schoolboard ; 40 per- 


cent reported the pupils as the source of funds. 
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Most of the secondary schools that had 
: »spitalization insurance reported that it was 
urchased by “others.” Only 36 percent re- 
rted the schoolboard as the source of funds; 
48 percent reported students. 
|) The very small group of combined schools 
porting showed equal percents for the 
Tchoolboard, the school itself, and the stu- 
: ents as sources of funds for purchasing hos- 
pitalization insurance. 
| There were too few cases to show consistent 
trends by school size and population groups. 











Written Permission by Parents 





| There has been widespread belief among 
ichool administrators, particularly in con- 
jection with the street traffic patrols, that no 
pupil should serve until his parents have given 
Pheir permission in written form. For this 
purpose some schools use standard local forms, 
Feualy mimeographed, while others ask the 
Parents to file a written statement in letter 
Style. 

The purposes of the written permission have 
been to avoid criticism of the school authori- 
ies in case of pupil injuries, and to eliminate 
r reduce the possibility of damage suits. It 
js doubtful from a strictly legal angle that 

‘the written permission affects the school’s 
liability or frees from possible damage suits 
the principal or classroom teacher in charge 
f the patrol. If the school system is immune 
%o liability then the written permission is 
Jargely a public-relations technic which would 
probably minimize public feeling after an 
‘accident. Similarly, if the parents sued a 
Neacher for negligence, it is doubtful that the 
Written permission would offer much protec- 
ion since parents cannot sign away their right 
o sue for damages. 

3 The questionnaire asked whether or not 
written consent of parents was obtained before 
>» child Was assigned to any type of patrol. 
Buch written statements were obtained by 68 
percent of the elementary schools in the pres- 
nt study; by 45 percent of the secondary 
hools; and by 45 percent of the combined 
hools. 

When tabulated by school enrolment the re- 
‘Plies indicated no real differences among the 

hool in each school-size grouping. 

The tabulations by population of the com- 
“Wuunity, among the elementary schools, showed 
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consistently less tendency to require the 
written permission as city size decreased. In 
the large cities over 100,000 in population 
nearly 80 percent of the schools reported that 
the written statement was required; in the 
rural schools only about 50 percent. The com- 
bined type of school showed this same general 
relationship between the existence of the re- 
quirement and city size. The secondary 
school showed no consistent pattern in rela- 
tion to community size. 


Comment 


While attendance at any school involves 
some possibility of accidents and pupil in- 
juries there is probably greater than “typical” 
hazard for a patrol member who is asked to 
supervise other pupils. The extent of this 
greater hazard is not ,very large in the case 
of playground and building patrols; it may 
be somewhat larger for fire drill patrols and 
school bus patrols; it is clearly larger for street 
traffic patrols, particularly when the pupils are 
not given clear instructions or are assigned 
to work in the streets. 

Some school administrators, recognizing the 
possibility of accidents, have been reluctant 
to establish patrols. At the same time they 
should see that all school activities involve 
some hazards because of the number of pupils 
and the frequency of their movement thru 
buildings, on playgrounds, on trips to ex- 
hibits, and in many other school activities. 
While individual self-direction is the ultimate 
aim there are many lifelike experiences in 
patrol work. If the risk for the individual 
patrol member is small but the educational 
gains to him are large and the safety of the 
whole group even larger, then the dangers 
may be worth facing. In fact, thru patrol train- 
ing, the hazards to patrol members can be 
reduced to less than those for the typical pupil. 

The reports of the schools in the present 
study do not indicate a high accident rate to 
patrol members. Close to 100 percent of the 
schools had no pupil injuries among patrol 
members during the three school years prior 
to 1949-50. This record is better than the 
accident record among all school pupils, ac- 
cording to the available comparable reports. 

Whether or not the principal or the class- 
room teacher in charge of patrols is liable 
for pupil injuries hinges largely on the ques- 
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tion of negligence. Negligence is any conduct 
which falls below the standard established 
by law for the protection of others against 
unreasonable risk of harm. The first test for 
determining the liability of a person for an in- 
jury to others is the test of foreseeability. 
If the classroom teacher or principal, aware 
of the possible risks to patrol members, makes 
reasonable effort thru training programs, in- 
structions, and supervision to avoid the haz- 
ards, then his liability in case of pupil injury 
might not be large. It is possible under these 
conditions that the pupil injured would have 
contributed to the negligence by failing to 
follow instructions or to act as a child of 
his age would be expected to act. Therefore, 
under a planned and supervised program of 
school patrols it does not appear that those in 
charge assume any larger legal responsibility 
than would be present in most school activi- 
ties. 

In most states the common law ruling pre- 
vails that the state is immune from liability. 
A few states by statute or court decision, how- 
ever, have assumed liability in some circum- 
stances. Courts in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and New York have allowed pupils to recover 
damages from school districts. These states 
now require boards of education to protect 
classroom teachers and administrators from 
damage suits arising from the discharge of 
their duties. The state of Washington per- 


IX. Significant Areas 


The preceding sections of this bulletin have 
summarized the school patrol situation in 
nearly 1400 elementary, secondary, and com- 
bined schools. In about 1 in 5 of the elemen- 
tary schools no patrols of any kind were re- 
ported. About half of the high schools and a 
similar proportion of the combined schools did 
not have patrols. 

It is possible that similar results in pupil 
control, safety, and cooperative experiences 
are obtained in the secondary schools thru 
other types of activities. It may be true also 
that the secondary schools have not developed 
the purposes, procedures, and insignia which 
make patrols effective and attractive among 
high-school students. These problems might 
be solved by a different approach than is 
commonly used today in elementary schools 





mits suits for pupil injuries when they og, 
outside of the recreational and athletic py, 
gram. California requires that a verified day 
age claim must be filed within 90 days of ;}, 
accident and makes the school district |j,}), 
if negligence is proved. Minnesota has a |j, 
similar to the one in Washington. 

A number of states permit schoolboards » 
purchase liability insurance 
transportation. Presumably such policies coy); 
be used to cover members of school bus patro\ 

At least four states have recognized +h 
possibility of accidents in connection wit! 
street traffic patrols. Minnesota, Wiscons; 
and Pennsylvania specifically deny school ¢j 
trict liability when traffic patrols are mai 
tained. New York’s law protecting teache; 
would also cover their direction of stree 
traffic patrols provided they operate fron 
the curb of the school property. 

In some other states the attorney-genera\s 
have ruled that the street traffic patrol js 
not a school activity. The attorney-general 
in Indiana and Illinois have handed down 
opinions that altho patrols may be set up 
without specific statutory authorization, schoo! 
boards may not accept liability. 

The question of liability undoubtedly would 
not be raised frequently if the procedures used 
with patrols followed carefully considered 
policies and schoolboard rules which tended 
to prevent accidents. 


covering pu 


for Successful Practice 


where the patrol idea is generally more widel) 
accepted. 

The reports from schools using school p2- 
trols indicated considerable variation in pr 
cedure. Many of these differences must be ex 
pected since the patrol idea needs to be adapted 
to the needs of each school and to the cond 
tions in each community. At the same time 
there appear to be certain significant areas for 
careful consideration if school patrols are to 
be useful and successful in practice. 

1. Defining the purposes—It is generall) 
recognized that all instructional activities 
involve purposing. Without a_ preliminary 
definition of goals almost any of the efforts 
of pupils and teachers may be aimless and 
wasteful. Similarly a general school activit) 
such as school patrols, should not be organ 
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ed until administrators, classroom teachers, 


pupils, and possibly parents have discussed 

nd decided upon the purposes and outcomes 

o be expected. 

From the discussion of purposes will de- 
lop concrete ideas with respect to the spe- 
‘fic functions and procedures of each type of 
atrol. Data presented earlier in this bulletin 
uggest that possibly wasteful, if not danger- 
pus, practices have come into use from a fail- 
ure of schools to develop clear-cut purposes 
and procedures. 

Without preliminary planning and agree- 
ment upon purposes there will be a tendency 
for patrol members, with or without adult 

supervision, to evolve their own purposes and 
methods. Under such conditions a given type 
of patrol may fall far below its potential op- 

P) portunities or even become involved in destruc- 
tive activities. An example of the latter are the 
building patrols, often called monitors, which 
become a type of secret police promulgating 

Frules and prosecuting offenders. 

| 2. Establishing standards for selection of 
| patrol members—The present inquiry did not 
obtain information on the criteria used in se- 

Flecting patrol members. Both the ratio of 

| patrol members to total school enrolment and 
ithe extent of classroom teacher participation 
in selection suggest that in the majority of 
the cases the chief criterion is “one patrol 
member per classroom or homeroom unit.” 

» Where this is the only criterion then the ques- 

) tion may be raised whether this is the best way 

to develop effective patrols. 

| It is reasonable to assume that the various 

' types of patrols call for somewhat different 

) pupil interests and skills. Some pupils, even 
with special training, do not become patrol 
members who can maintain the respect of 
their fellows. The presence of unskilled or 
disinterested patrol members not only may 
destroy morale within the patrol but undoubt- 
edly produces indifference among all pupils. 
One of the purposes of the patrol should be 
to symbolize to all the importance of coopera- 
tion and safety. 

Here, as in connection with purposing, the 
development of standards for selection pro- 
vides an opportunity for group thinking by 
school administrators, classroom teachers, and 
pupils. Discussion of the qualities that make a 
good patrol member and the best methods of 


selecting those who meet the standards might 
well be a profitable learning experience in 
those schools where criteria have not been 
developed. 

3. Training of patrol 
other phases of school instruction, learning to 
be a good patrol member is not an accidental 
process. Every patrol member should under- 
stand the purposes and duties of the patrol and 
develop an appreciation of the significance of 
his selection. The new member can, of course, 
learn these thru unguided experience or from 
his fellow patrol members. Both of these 
sources may give him wholly incorrect atti- 
tudes and skills. 

Only in connection with the street traffic 
patrols did the present study obtain informa- 
tion on training. The questionnaire asked for 
a report on the procedures used to standardize 
the use of the patrols. Sixty-three percent 
of the elementary schools had a training plan 
for all patrol members and 33 percent re 
ported programs for training patrol leaders. 
The corresponding percents for secondary 
schools were 59 percent and 33 percent; for 
combined schools, 54 percent and 30 percent 
respectively. 

In other words, about 6 in 10 of the schools 
reported definite training programs for street 
trafic patrols. Since such training has been 
one of the requirements stressed for street 
traffic patrols by police departments, auto- 
mobile clubs, and others it is probable that 
the percent of schools with training programs 
would be considerably smaller for the play- 
ground, building, and other types of patrols. 

The content of the training program should 
begin with the purposes and the criteria used 
in selecting patrol members. It might also 
include the findings of studies of how patrols 
operate, the problems of handling groups, the 
recognition of hazards, first aid, and elemen- 
tary aspects of public relations. Resources for 
presenting such training will usually be found 
in the school staff and among policemen, fire- 
men, highway officials, and other citizens. 

4. Supervising the patrols—Observation of 
some patrols in action raises the question of 
whether or not these groups have any adult 
supervision. Clearly the most effective patrols 
will develop pupil leadership among patrol 
members. At the same time it is doubtful that 
pupil direction alone is sufficient. 


members—As _ in 
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Information previously presented indicates 
that some patrols are under a cooperative type 
of leadership involving the school principal, 
classroom teachers, patrol leaders, and _ par- 
ticularly in the secondary schools, the officers 
of student government. These situations un- 
doubtedly approach ideal arrangements in 
terms of group cooperation and individual 
learnings. Such schools apparently are in the 
minority. 

There is much to be said for the principal 
of the school maintaining some contact with 
the direction of the patrols. His interest gives 
public emphasis to the importance of the patrol 
plan and offers support to the teachers who 
may carry the major part of the supervision. 
He is also likely to know of the official author- 
ization of patrols and of the general accident 
and liability situation. 

The direction of patrol operation is not 
as simple as may appear at first. It is during 
actual operation that the purposes of the 
patrol are put to the test. Someone needs to 
keep constant watch upon how well the patrols 
serve the individual pupil and the school as a 
whole. Daily operations need to be related 
also to the criteria for selecting patrol mem- 
bers and to training programs. All of these 
are interacting processes which sustain and 
improve one another. 

The supervision of operation includes the 
problems of insignia and equipment. What 
types of insignia are needed for efficient opera- 
tions? What storage facilities are required 
for equipment? How can equipment be made 
available for immediate use? How can pupils 
be taught to care for their equipment so as to 
keep annual costs within reasonable bounds? 
These are but a few of the questions which, if 
allowed to drift, are likely to reduce the patrols 
to a low level of operation and consequently 
to a low level of learning experience. 

Basic rules are needed for each type of 
patrol. In the street traffic field a statement 
of national standards has been evolved. In 
more than half of the schools in the present 
study, however, these rules were not used. 
Lack of use of them may arise from failure 
of teachers to obtain copies of the rules or from 
a lack of effort to promote their use; it may 
be caused by a belief that the present national 
rules can not be readily adapted to local 
needs. Whatever the difficulty, principals and 






others responsible for patrols should find way, 
around the impediments. 


5. Integrating patrols with the schoo), 
safety program—Patrols, or more frequently 
“monitors,” developed long before there wa 
widespread acceptance of the school’s respong. 
bility for safety education. The limited pro. 
fessional literature on the patrol idea ofte, 
stressed the cooperative, group activity, anj 
student government possibilities in school pa. 
trols. Safety was, in the past, an incidental 
feature primarily associated with fire drijj 
patrols. 


The recent emphasis upon safety education 
opens new vistas. Often safety education 
largely a verbal activity. Pupils discuss “safe 
ty” but, like some kinds of history, it is r 
mote from everyday life. Safety education 
needs to be made real; pupils must have op. 
portunities to develop safety interests, skills, 
and habits. At the secondary-school level par 
ticularly safety education has lacked appeal be 
cause it seemed so prim and stodgy. Here the 
patrol idea lends itself readily to practical use 
Safety can be made attractive without los. 
ing any of the cooperative and student govern- 
ment experiences so frequently mentioned in 
professional books and articles. 

But the school patrol idea is not automat 
ically related to the instructional and manage 
ment processes of the school. Some patrols 
operate as something apart from the main 
stream of school life. Such gaps may arise from 
the failure to use classroom teachers and stu 
dents in developing the purposes of the patrols 
in deciding the basis of selection, and in super 
vising the operations. 

6. Utilizing community 
modern school is closely associated with the 
life of the community. It draws purposes and 
content from the community; its accomplish- 
ments in turn help to improve community 
life. These exchanges of influence provide 
concrete points of contact and interacting 
social and educational processes. 

School-community relationships do not come 
about merely from changes in the atmosphere 
or by proximity; they must be planned. The 
school patrol idea presents many possibilities 
for genuine and profitable school-community 
contacts. 

In the first place school patrols can be 
used to promote cooperative relationships be 


resources— The 
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ween the school system and other agencies 
{ government. Recreational personnel can 
Lsist school officials with playground patrols. 
Many fire drill patrols have gained in attrac- 
weness from the help of fire departments. 
Most street safety patrols have some contact 
vith the local police department. School bus 
patrols can learn from highway officials and 
police. 
Many other avenues may be used, involving 
s, parent-teacher associations, and 
civic clubs. Cooperation with these nonpub- 
lic agencies often requires agreement on such 
matters as publicity, advertising, training of 
patrol members, financing, and supervision. 


| } 


The school cannot surrender its legal educa 
tional obligations and duties but it can enrich 
its school patrol program by drawing upon the 
“know how” present in nonschool groups. 

Newspapers and radio stations often wel 
come the chance to cooperate with school pa 
trol activities. Not only can these mediums 
of communication inform the general public 
of the patrol activities but they can appeal 
for community cooperation. A request, for 
example, for safety in connection with the 
street safety patrols may have a wholesome 
effect upon the automobile driving habits of 
the youth and adults of the community. 
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HE public schools have learned that in order 
Ti achieve maximum educational results they 
must direct the primary attention of each student 
to those problems that are vital and immediate in 
his own life. A person rarely learns attitudes of 
respect, courtesy, and helpfulness toward others 
unless he has satisfying experiences in practicing 
those attitudes in activities that are clearly im- 
portant to achieving his own purposes. He learns 
specific skills, also, thru practicing them in situa- 
tions that are highly significant to him, rather 
than thru arbitrarily required repetition.—Nationa| 
Commission on Safety Education, High-School Driver 
Education. 




















